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part of many of the students, and the unwill-| paring one, which has been submitted to the 
ingness of others to go through the regular | revision of a committee of the board, and a 
course of studies, have interposed obstacles | few copies of the first volume are expected 
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to their classification, and have doubtless in| to be printed for the use of the students dur- 















































Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | sme degree retarded their progress. Yet | ing the ensuing term. 
Subscriptions and Payments received by the public examinations, as well as those| Under the direction of the committee on 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, daily recitations which have been attended | property various improvements have been 
S by committees of the board during their stated | made in the school buildings and grounds, 
S Ce visits to the school, have given satisfactory|and the former have been adapted to the 
° PHILADELPHIA. evidence of proficiency in nearly all the | comfortable accommodation of seventy-three 
; saa ti ta ; | branches of learning embraced in the course, | students. ‘The farm has been enriched as 
, and have not failed to make a favourable im- | far as was practicable, and although a consi- 
_ Report of the Managers of Haverford School pression upon those who witnessed them. The | derable ws has thus been expended, it is be- 
i- Association. Read at the annual meeting, necessity of a new organization of the prepa- | lieved that it will yield an ample return. 
le fifth month 9th, 1836. ratory department was evident, at the close| The present supply of water having been 
16 TO HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. of the summer term, and at the opening of| scarcely adequate to the daily wants of the 
ts the succeeding one it was placed under the | family, and affording no security against fire, 
et The managers respectfully report : care of William Gummere, who is aided in| the attention of the managers has been di- 
in That one of the first subjects which en-|the performance of his duties by the superin-| rected to the means of remedying this’ de- 
u- ged the attention of the board was, the ap- | tendent, thus giving to the class the advantage | ficiency. It has been ascertained that the 
ce plication to the legislature of Pennsylvania | of the experience of this able instructer. water from a never failing spring can be 
d, for an amendment to the charter, in com-| In the other departments of the institution | thrown into reservoirs to be placed in the at- 
to 3 pliance with the directions of the last annual |no change has been made during the year, | tic story of the school building, by means of 
ld : meeting ;—this application’ was successful, | and the course of studies has only so far been|a wheel to be propelled by the waters of 
m ; and a copy of the act, duly attested, is now | varied, as the peculiar circumstances of the | Cobb’s Creek, and a contract has accordingly 
ke ‘ submitted for the acceptance of the Associa- | students seemed to render it indispensable. | been made, to erect the necessary machinery 
ib- Sy tion. To the department of languages the atten-| for that purpose. The expense of this im- 
ed Under the authority of another resolution | tion of the board has been directed with pe- | provement will be about $2,500. ‘The ample 
‘he 3 of the stockholders, a common seal has been |culiar and anxious interest. Believing that | supply of,water, and the security against fire, 
in- : adupted, and a die procured, an impression | an intimate knowledge of the structure of the | which are thus to be obtained, appeared to 
of from which is also submitted. Believing it|Greek and Latin tongues, and an aqui Gs board to justify this large expenditure ; 
et. desirable to preserve in a form which would | ance with and relish for the rich treasures of jand although they should be compelled to 
as 4 be easy of access such a selection from our | their literature must form the groundwork | throw themselves upon that liberality which 
fol- records as would exhibit the motives which | of a liberal education, it has been the earnest | has heretofore sustained them, they feel as- 
prompted and the principles which governed | desire of the managers to provide such means | sured that such an application would be again 
the founders of the institution, the managers, | of instruction, in this department especially, | generously responded to. 
and ; in accordance with authority granted by the as would place the institution upon a footing} py), expenditures. omaccount of the school 
: Association, caused such papers to be pre-|with the highest seminaries of learning in| during the year have Been as follows : 
and pared, and in the sixth month last, published | this country. During the year attention has U 
1000 copies in pamphlet form for distribu-| been given to the selection of Text-Books, | For oe = wees, eth = 
et. : tion. The cost of this publication was con-| with a view to remove the objections to these | Fuel, oT ; 402 93 
siderable: yet the managers believe that it | studies, arising out of the impurities which | Sundries, . 485 23 
— has already had an useful influence, and that |disfigure the pages of some of the poets—j| —_ Estimated depreciation of 
a as a depository of the views of the stock-| works which cannot readily be freed from ee 10 per oon as 
xild- 2 holders on the important subject of education, | these objectionable passages have been re- Sonan ctatlenery, | 17 49 
aa it may serve as a check upon those departures | jected, and purified editions of others intro- nae 
pron : from original principles to which all institu- | duced—and thus, while it is admitted that| $12,773 13 
te sd tions are liable. " some of these writings should be still further | The charges for board and tui- 
ki i Of the general condition of the school | expurgated, it is believed that few difficulties | tion daring the year, the 
ate w during the past year, the managers have | exist upon this head which the discrimination} Whole of which will proba. $315 46 
ae : again the satisfaction to speak favourably. | of a spirited and judicious teacher might not| >!¥ be Paid, amount to eS 
pond The number of students has averaged sixty- | obviate. ie Leaving a balance in favour of 
six and a half, of whom seventeen have been| ‘The religious instruction of the students| the school of a oe $542 33 
ania. f instructed in the preparatory school. ‘The | continues to engage the attention of the | The expenditures for purposes 
' discipline of the institution, that fruitful source | teachers. Examinations in Scripture occur} * Properly chargeable to 
: : * in . ly rt the cost of conducting the 
ant, at is of anxiety in all similar establishments, has | twice in the week, and frequent opportunities | .4),0] are—for interest, 703 §3 
‘Hugh been maintained without recourse to frequent | are taken to make them acquainted with the | For publishing the pamphlet 
rear of , punishments, by the mild and steady enforce- writings of our early Friends, and to impress} entitled an account of Haver- 
quence fe ment of a few rules, the necessity of which is| them with the truth of our religious princi- ford schvol, 208 25 9912 0s 
ruy P. easily recognized by those whom they are|ples. The want of a suitable ‘Text-Book for 
» N. J. intended to restrain. scriptural instruction having been much felt,| The following sums have been expended 
rime of 


The want of proper preparation upon the|one of the teachers has been engaged in pre-|in the management of the farm: 


hope of 
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For manure, je ° ‘ 
Taxes, replanting orchard, and 


Making an aggregate of . 
The amount received for pro- 





$1,226 § 52 
399 60 


—— 


$1,626 12 


loss on stock, ; . 


1,301 24 


Leaving a deficiency of $324 88 
For permanent improvements and invest- | 
ments of that character, the following ex 
penses have been incurred during the year—| 
$ 694 98) 


duce and reut is 








For sheds, turn-outs on the rail road, Kc. 
School-house and grounds, including the 
cost of new dormitories, paving, &c. 
Furniture, . ; 
Library and ap paratus, 


1,748 14} 
1,045 63 





Amounting together to $4,052 56 | 

Additional subscriptions to the capital stock | 
have been obtained since last report to the | 
sum of $2,200, making the whole amount) 
subscribed $64,300, of which $2,510 are 
outstanding. ‘The donations received from | 
the commencement amount to $5,045 49, 
including one of $2000, subject to the pay- 
ment of interest during the joint lives of the | 
donor and his wife. 

The debt of the Association amounts to} 
$ 10,200, including a mortgage on the farm) 
for $ 6,700. 

By this statement of the financial opera- 
tions of the year, it will be seen that the| 
sum received for board and tuition exceeds 
the expenditures for the support of the insti-| 
tution, although in consequence of the neces- 
sity of large outl: ays for the improvement of | 
the farm and buildings the Association has | 
expended considerably more than it received. | 
When it is recollected that the school has at | 
no period been full, this may be considered a | 
favourable result. It may be deemed certain | 
that the institution will have its full comple- | ° 
ment of students during the next term, and | 
as a large proportion of those who now enter 
propose to go through the full course, em- 
bracing a period of four years, we have rea- 
son to believe that under a continuance of 
favourable circumstances it will fully support 
itself, and if conduct@d with reference to its| 
highest object, the religious improvement of 
our youth, will remain, under the favour of 
Divine Providence, a blessing to our Society. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Managers. 





Cuaries YARNALL, Sec’ry. 

Philadelphia, 5mo. 6th, 1836. 

The following circular, addressed to the 
parents and guardians of the students in the 
twelfth month last, is added to the annual re- 
port, in order that the subject to which it re- 
lates may obtain the more general considera- 
tion of Friends. 

CIRCULAR. 

The managers of Haverford School having 
understood that the parents of some of the stu- | 
dents are desirous that arrangements should 
be made for giving instruction in one of the | 
modern languages, have thought it proper | 
that they should be apprised of the consi-| 
derations which seem to render the introduc- 


tion of this study at present of doubtful expe- 
diency. 





| ance with these languages, the great sources 


| to fit us for the discharge of our civil duties. 


|to him 
ithe fruits of classical learning are by no} 


THE FRIEND. 













































youth with a mass of ill digested knowledge, | 


| by painful efforts at results which a better | 
directed course would have rendered easy of | 
attainment. In arranging the course of in| 


the first place, to train the student to the ha-| 
bitual exercise of all his mental powers—and | 
secondly, to store his mind with such know- | i 


education not to terminate at school, or with | 
youth, but to be continued to the later pe-| 
_riods of life. In this course the study of the 
Latin and Greek languages has a prominent | 
place assigned to it, and justly, if deference | 


| be due to the united voices of nearly all emi-| 


nent authorities on this subject: for by them 
it is conceded to be better adapted to develope | 


| the faculties of youth—to impart strength to| 


the memory, vigour and discrimination to the | 
judgment, and proper activity to the imagina- 
tion, than any other pursuit which can pro-| g 
fitably employ the yet immature capacities of | 
early life. 

The knowledge thus acquired is, too, of a 
singularly practical character :—an acquaint- 


of modern dialects, fixes in the memory the | 
roots from which a large proportion of the 
| words of our vernacular tongue are derived, | 
and thus gives that facility and precision in| 
Ithe use of terms, which largely contributes | 


The study of Greek has, in a pre-eminent de- 
gree, this advantage—there are few scientific | 
terms which are not derived from its roots ;| 





}and when we consider how intimately more | 


recent discoveries in science are blending its | 
language with all the relations of life, this i is | 
of itself no small advantage. In every branch 
of knowledge, indeed, the mere English stu- | 
dent will find himself embarrassed by the fre- | 
quent occurrence of words, the full force of| 
which laborious research will scarcely enable | 
him to discover, while the classical scholar | 
is in possession of a key, which at once opens | 
their ‘every shale of meaning. But | 


means limited to a knowledge of words. In| 


,the prose writers of antiquity, and especially | 


those of Greece, we possess a rich treasure | 
of facts and of sentiment. History, in their 


So multiplied are the sobiethe of learning, | learning to accustom the mind to submit to 
and so urgently do its several departments| well attested authority, and to check the dis- 
press their respective claims upon us, that position to rely exclusively upon the evidence 
the utmost care is necessary in the selection | of the senses, we have a series of motives to 
of studies, lest we overburden the ‘minds of| the acquisition of classical knowledge, which 


it is not easy to resist. The impurities which 


or inverting the order of acquisition, arrive | disfigure the pages of some of the poets, and 


the inadequate standard by which heathen 
writers test moral sentiments, have been 
urged as dissuasives from these studies. The 


| struction at Haverford, it has been desired, in| objection is, in great measure, obviated by 


confining the student principally to the prose 
writers, and by frequently contrasting their 
imperfect system with the perfect code of 


563 81|\ ledge as may form the groundwork of an} Christian ethics. “ Let every teacher,” says 


a late judicious writer, “ impress upon the 
| minds of his pupils a deep respect for revela- 
| tion, and accustom them to refer on all occa- 
sions to the Divine Law as the standard of 
morality. Thus directed, they may expatiate 
with safety over classic ground ;—nor can 
there be a more delightful, a more improving 
exercise, than to trace the various systems of 
the ancient sages, and while we mark the 
approaches of human wisdom and virtue to- 
wards the perfect system of the gospel, to 
gather new materials for gratitude to Divine 
Goodness which has revealed, even to the 
most simple, those important relations and 
duties which the wisest men in the most en- 
lightened nations were unable to discover.” 
Impressed with these sentiments, the mana- 
gers have seen with regret a disposition to 
neglect the study of the ancient languages, 
especially of the Greek, and they greatly fear 
that, should instruction in French be intro- 
deced, it would increase an evil which threat- 


|ens injuriously to affect the character of the 


institution, and to defeat one of its leading 
objects. ‘They are aware that there are 
many students who do not expect to go 
through the full course, but even to these the 
know ledge of the Latin and Greek languages 
‘which may be obtained at the school, imper- 
fect as it may be, will, it is believed, be of 
/much greater value than any progress they 
may make in French, and will greatiy facili- 
‘tate the future acquisition of that tongue. 
Nor should it be forgotten that, while more 
favourable opportunities for the study of mo- 
'dern languages than any which the managers 
ean provide, , will be of easy access to a large 
‘number of the pupils after they shall have 
left the school, the proper time for the study 
‘of the ancient tongues will then have been 
lost. 

It may also be proper to add, as an obstacle 


hands, is made to throw a broad light upon | to the proposed introduction of the study of 
the moral and intellectual constitution of man ; French, that it must necessarily be attended 
and their philosophy, although it sometimes | with a considerable additional charge on pa- 


loses itself in fruitless speculation, abounds in | rents, sufficient to pay the salary of the 


fine moral sentiments, which adapt themselves | teacher. 

to every condition of social life. It is in} The managers, therefore, indulge the hope 
these writings that the models of composition | that existing arrangements may be permitted 
are to be found—it is by the perusal of them | to remain undisturbed, and that parents gene- 
that the bias in favour of literary pleasures | rally will see the advantage of promoting, as 
will be given to the mind of youth, and it is| far as practicable, an adherence to the course 
much to be feared, that if they be neglected, | of studies adopted, after much reflection, by 
the studies of early life will retain little hold | | the board. 

upon the affections of the man of riper years.| By direction, and on behalf of the Board of 
If to these considerations be added the un- Managers. 


doubted effect of a familiarity with classical Cuarues YaRNa.t, Sec'ry. 
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From the Commercial Herald. |2dq Sept. to the 21st March (I think he said), | some other crops that might be advantageously 





BEET SUGAR. and intends to make 200,000 next year. It} transported to America. ¥ 
(Coneluded.) is curious to see his machinery after being , po ea 
“ At Valenciennes and the neighbourhood |so much amongst steam engines, and a power Arras, 22d April, 1836, 


there were, three years ago, thirteen sugar |of one hundred and twenty horses, &c. but |“ Jacob Snider, Jun. Esq. 

manufactories; now, there are sixty- four!| much of it might be adopted for the use of| “ Dear § Sir,—Your welcome letter of 23d 
Land which was worth 500 f. an arpent will|our farmers. He has given me permission! March I have received, and am truly thank- 
now bring 1200, labour has very much risen, | to make drawings of the whole, and I mean) ful that all our friends are in health; will 
and never, in any country, did I witness such to off coat and work with him at crystalizing they accept my affectionate and grateful re- 
excellent farming. The residuum from the | his molasses, the most difficult part of the membrane e? By this time you will have re- 

sugar houses is extremely ric h, as a manure, | process wine eo 4 Sut the culti-| ceived several letters from me on the subject 
and this they are now spreading on their | vation of the beet embraces three grand and | of my mission. I have said that the beet 
young crops of clover, which are prodigiously distinct objects 5 first the making of sugar, | root sugar business is becoming of the great- 
flourishing ; they do not manure for the beet,| second the feeding of cattle, third the im- | est importance to the whole continent; as a 
but for the ‘preceding crop; and one half the | provement of agriculture, or rather of hus- proot that it is SO, there is not a coppersmith 
expense of hoeing and cleaning the beet ee either of these is of vast importance; | or iron founder in this department of France 
charged to the following crop, which is so| together, they form a whole which I have} who has not more orders for m: ichinery than 
much benefited by the operations. The drill|no fear about, let competition come from! he can execute. One in this town, who em- 
which they use, Crespel’s, sowing eight pounds | what quarter it may. * * * ° ploys three hundred workmen in copper, brass, 
of seed to the acre, is a most valuable instru-| “ One thing is certain, all the continent is| and iron, has orders for wo years to come, 
ment for the lands in America. At a manu- preparing to make sugar from the beet, and | chie fly in the sugar machine ry for foreign 
factory in Valenciennes, conducted by a far-| from hence to Belgium the country is covered | countries. I have also said th: it the success 
mer, who is also a brewer, a wine merchant | with it and sugar- house S; in many places be- | attending the fabrication has in a great mea- 
and a distiller, | saw some very good ma-| tween Valenciennes and this, I counted six or! sure been owing to the encouragement held 
chinery, which crushes 50,000 Ibs. of beet in eight of these large buildings together, and | out by the gove ‘rnment, who have offered pre- 
twenty-four hours; at another they crush |at one place there were actually twenty in| miums for the best modes of preparation, and 
70,000 Ibs. while a third crushes 75,000 Ibs.|sight at one time! This says vomething—| in this they have been joined by the scientific 
evaporating all the juice and ecrystalizing all what is it? | bodies in France and other countries. Thus 
the sugar therefrom in sixteen hours only. » . * * = far all has been well, and no one can calculate 
One hundred pounds of beet yield eighty -five * At Valenciennes, a gentleman is erecting | the good that has been effected by this branch 
pounds of juice. ‘The brewer purchases beet | an immensely large building as a refinery for | of agrico-manufacture ; the face, both of the 
root for one franc per hundred pounds, and beet sugar—he will refine two millions of country and its inhabitants, has been changed, 
sells the pressed cake for oxen and sheep, at | pounds a year; he politely showed me the | and industry and happiness have been the re- 
five cents per basket, about half a bushel : on works, and invited me to visit him again, | sult; but now, the government is about. to 
the other side of Valenciennes, at the dis-|when all is in operation, which I intend to| work a revolution, which, like all others that 
tance of a few miles, I was introduced to aj do, as this part of the business may eventually | have taken place in this country, aims at too 
person whose premises are enormously large. be of importance to us. There are many very } much ; it must pull down before it can repair. 
I saw, in one stable fifty large ploughing large sugar-houses near Lisle, which I am to| A tax is proposed to be laid upon beet sugar, 
horses, seven saddle horses in endtnes stable, | see after I have finished here; they will not | which will in its consequences as effectually 
thirty fatting oxen, which have nothing but then be crushing, but working up ‘molasses. | ruin the manufacture as that has been sup- 
the cake and straw to feed on, and two of the | [ can then see their machine ry, which is al- ported by the favour of the same government, 

largest oxen I have seen for many years, | most different in every manufactory which I | for it is not possible for one manufacturer in 
finishing off with cake mixed with oil cake, a| Visit, especially the arrangement. ten to observe the restrictions to which all 
most capital food ; his sheep were feeding on * ‘Tuesday, 5th of April.—I have now spent} are made subject. In the first place every 
the cake, but they were a breeding flock ; }along day at Mr. C.’s noble manufactory. In- | manufactory must be enclosed by a high wall 
his beet roots were very fine, and had hohe | deed ‘T know not how to express w hat I feel. | built at the expense of the proprietor, and to 
preserved from the frost much better than | One thing is quite certain, the manufacture | have but one door of entrance, just within 
those of many of his neighbours; he calculates | will soon be planted in America by some one, | which a house is to be prepared for the resi- 





that, in a good season, the beets yield ten per | and be followed up by hundreds. | dence of excisemen, who are to be on duty 
cent. of saccharine, say six of crystalized md * ? ° ° * | here day and night, and to have the supervi- 
gar, three of molasses, and one of molasses “The land must be healthy, not a wet sub-| sion of the concern; every man who makes 


contained in the cake. Now all the manu-| soil, for if it be so, although it might produce , 100,000 kilogrammes of sugar is to pay these 
factories which I had yet seen were very |the finest crops, they would decay during the | excisemen 2000 francs per annum for their 
large, and conducted at an expense of ma-| winter to a certainty. . * * i support ; 150,000 kilogrammes, 3,500 francs, 
chinery truly astounding: this I was regret-| ‘‘ My friend—he of the small manufactory—}and then comes the primary tax of fifteen 
ing to a person in this town, who told me| will enable me to do all that is necessary for| francs per kilogramme, on all sugar that is 
there was a curious man residing in one of | our farmers, but they must not expect to | made. Now wha it is the object of the govern- 
the back streets, who had made sugar this| work at such a profit as is done by the im-| ment ? Is it to assist the colonies! to levy 
winter with machinery of his own invention, | proved machinery. But I find, after all, I| money in the way of a tax? or to ruin the 
and almost by the labour of his own hands ;| must purchase the drill. I have spent some | beet sugar trade? If it be the first, let them 
he took me to see his works, but he had | time to-day examining its parts, and the more | reduce the duty upon colonial sugar; if the 
finished crushing. I found him a native ge-|I see the more am I satisfied it would not be | second, let them tax the sugar as is proposed, 
nius; he told us he had not the means to| in my power to do justice by a model either| to which there is no objection ; if the third, 
purchase the expensive machinery, still he | to it, to myself, or to the land of my adoption. | the plan which they propose will serve their 
was determined to make sugar, and so he|It is to be taken to pieces and packed more | purpose most completely. Now a great pro- 
did. His premises are small, and his works snugly ; but whatever be the cost or the la- portion of the manufactories are erected in 
entirely without steam ; his crushing mill is|bour, I am willing to debit it with the whole | situations where they could not be surrounded 
driven by horses, which he feeds upon the| with no fear for the result : you will see it is| by a wall, as they are attached to other build- 
cake, and he hires land ready prepared for cheap too. ings; to remove these is quite out of the power 
the beet, of the neighbouring farmers; thus * ° . . ° of the proprietors, who have in many instances 
he has every disadvantage, and yet, in this} “If I stay, I shall witness much of the| expended a fortune in their erection and fit- 
way he made 100,000 lbs. of sugar from the | cultivation of the crop of beet, and probably | tings up: these therefore must be abandoned, 
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as must all those of small extent, who could 
not if they would, afford to keep the attend- 
ants out of their slender business; many others 
would quit a pursuit fettered with such odious 
exactions. It is true some of the large manu- 
factories might be continued, for sugar would 
rise in price in consequence of a scarcity in 


the market; the result, however, would be, |ciously, giving me a letter to the manager of 


the people would be debarred, as formerly, 
of the use of it. 


subject by your remark that the island of | ness which I experienced from all. 
Guadeloupe has petitioned to be permitted to 
trade elsewhere than to France; but this, 


THE FRIEND. 


rotation is not good; spring corn is prefer- 
able, with seeds, and so Mr. Walker will say, 
I know. I went to inspect the large sugar 
house of monsieur, the deputy, last week ; I 
had a letter of introduction to him from the 
Mayor of Boulogne; he was absent on his 
duty at Paris, but his lady received me gra- 


the works: he was not present, so I reserved 


I have been led into this|the letter to show you the warmth and kind- 


The 
works cost £12,000, and expend the steam of 
ninety horse power, but the principle is not 





that island has long done, and permission has | 
not been given; nor will it be necessary if 
this tax be levied: but in the event of their} 
being so permitted, how shall we in America 
be affected by it? would sugar be permitted 
to be introduced to the destruction of our 
own manufacture? Erom what I have seen I 
am not afraid to compete with the cane, acre | 
for acre, for it is not the mere article of su- 





greatest importance; it is the spirit of in- 
dustry, of happiness,—of beef and mutton, a 
you will, that it engenders in a country, which 
is of far greater consequence. Permit me 
to transcribe from one of the papers some re- 
marks which are I think peculiarly applicable 
to the subject. ‘ However desirable it might 
be to preserve or to favour the colonies, the 
time of their exclusive supply of the market 
with sugar is gone by; the species of cultiva- 
tion now naturalized in thirty-six departments 
of France is well worth the produce of three 
islands lest in the bosom of the ocean. To 
prefer the latter to the former is about as 
reasonable as to adhere to the use of bows 
and arrows after the invention of gunpowder. 
The making of beet sugar, for which the 
population of France has shown a wonderful 
aptitude, is a kind of God-send that should be 
taken advantage of, for the uniting together 
of agricultural and manufacturing art; the 
whole system of the law for imposing duties 
on beet sugar is bad, it starts from false ideas, 
and leads to the most Jamentable results.’ 

“T am aware, however, that the question 
of free trade, like that of the currency, is to 
be handled delicately; I am not competent 
to the task and must leave this knotty point 
to those who are. I shall be capable, how- 
ever, to make beet sugar on my return; and 
if he who made two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before, deserved well of 
his country, may I hope to enjoy that luxury 








seed at the same time. 


good, and they work to great disadvantage ; 
several of their boilers cost 2,000 francs 
each. 
and were engaged in sowing beet seed with 


They keep forty horses and mules, 


Mr. C.’s drill, which I should say drills five 
rows at once, harrowing in and rolling the 
In a few days | am 
going to Valenciennes, to see a manufactory 
belonging to a farmer who has received the 


_gar that is of importance, or rather of the | silver medal from the Society of Arts in Paris, 


for machinery by which, with the help of his 
own family, he makes fifty pounds of sugar a 
day. I have heard also of two other manu- 
facturers there who have improved machinery. 
But it is in this part of the country where they 
grow immense quantities of the white poppy 
for the oil. It is used instead of olive oil, and 
is sent to Paris and elsewhere to mix with 
that, and goes from thence all over the conti- 
nent as the best olive oil. It is a very profit- 
able crop, is cultivated with the greatest ease, 
and harvested most cheaply, coming ripe in 
about three months (some say two.) I visit 
two crushing mills, and am astonished to fiad 
that the produce of oil is twenty-five per cent. 
from these insignificant seeds. One of these 
mills is on a very grand scale: the machinery 
in one room cost £4000, but is by no means 
necessary. I go to-morrow to see a windmill, 
where the same work is done to profit. ‘The 
poppy is cultivated on exhausted soil, without 
manure ; such yielding most oil. ‘The seed 
is drilled, and kept clean, and the capsules 
when ripe are shaken into cloths spread upon 
the ground ; and in one hour after, the oil is 
made and fit for the market ! This then is the 
crop for us; the plant flourishes well in light 
soils. I have this day despatched to Havre, 
to the care of Messrs. Wells & Green, a box 
containing twenty-three pounds brown sugar, 
first and second quality, made under my in- 
spection ; six pounds of white powdered sugar 
of great purity, made from the beet at Famars, 


on my return! The present season is re-|near Valenciennes; two bottles poppy oil of 


markable for having its crushing process ex- 
tended to an unusual length, which has given 
me advantages which I could not else have 
enjoyed. We are/now busily engaged with 
the molasses of second and third qualities, 
and I visit two manufactories for the purpose 
of initiation into this important branch of the 
process ; I am also farming and planting beet 
roots for seed, as well as preparing the ma- 
terial for clarifying at Mr. C.’s mills, at a 
short distance from the town. Mr. C. has 
two farms near, both of which I visit; he 
will have four hundred acres of beets on these 


first quality as samples, and two gallons of 
poppy seed of the true species, for sowing 
this season; which will yield seed sufficient 
for a good breadth next season. Will you 
disseminate this poppy seed very extensively, 
that we may judge of the proper soil, and the 
climate best suited to its growth.” 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Lon- 
don, dated March 30. 


“1 enclose a letter from Mr. Pedder. 
feels very sanguine. 
Havre packets. 


He 
Has sent beet seed per 
He is very anxious to pur- 


this year; here are many hundred acres of|chase the seed drill, about £20, and proposes 


wheat after beets, clean as a garden, but the|having a model made. 


anna aonagee encase rasa 


He considers it a 


| 
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highly valuable machine. 
to him to say that, if he still entertains this 
opinion and a model will not clearly put you 
in possession of its merits, I will venture to 
authorise his drawing on me for the amount. 
Mr. Pedder seems very intelligent and assi- 
duous, and has been highly favoured by cir- 


1 purpose writing 


cumstances. Dr. B. gave him very useful 
letters, and he met at Arras a Prussian pro- 
fessor and chemist, with a draughtsman, in 
pursuit of the same object, who had nearly 
finished his enquiries and gave him the bene- 
fit of them; also, an engineer sent there by 
Messrs. ‘Taylor & Co. and who is giving him 
every information. He says the machinery 
is expensive and powerful. Mr. Pedder will 
remain in that neighbourhood some time. I 
think you were fortunate in selecting Mr. 
Pedder, and he hopes to succeed.” 





ENGLAND IN_ 1835. 

Being a Series of Letters written to Friends in Ger- 
many, during a Residence in London and Excur- 
sions into the Provinces. By Freperick von Rav- 
mer, Professor of History at the University of 
Berlin. 

This is spoken of as a work of very supe- 
rior character to the flimsy, flippant, tittle- 
tattle cast of the general run of modern books 
of travels. Our opportunity of examining it 
has been limited to that portion only which 
has already appeared in “ Waldie’s Select 
Circulating Library,” from which we have 
made the following extracts :— 

*“ March 21st, 1835. I embarked on board 
the steamer Liverpool, the fare of which is 
three pounds. Here I found one Englishman 
of education, the sailors, and a Prussian, a 
French, and a Neapolitan courier. You may 
think that I contributed to my utmost to- 
wards the confusion of tongues in this Babel. 
I got great applause by translating German, 
French and Italian, into English ; not indeed 
quite so smoothly as a steamboat, but with 
sundry jolts, botches, and halts, like an old 
yellow Saxon coach. 

“T ate with great moderation on board the 
steamer, from fear of sea-sickness. But be- 
hold, all my fears were this time unfounded. 
The sea was scarcely more rippled than the 
Havel at Potsdam. I not only stayed on deck 
to enjoy the sunset, but as night came on, I 
was not less delighted by the bright stars, 
and the flickering lamps in the rigging of our 
vessel. I slept very well in my berth, but 
was on deck again before daybreak, that I 
might see the sunrise. ‘The day before, the 
sea was like the most beautiful chrysophras, 
interspersed with strings of pearls, caused by 
the motion of the steamer ; now it lay before 
me still and solid—it looked as if one might 
skate on the ice-coloured surface. One of 
the Englishmen said that he had crossed the 
sea forty times, but had never before seen it 
so calm. I felt as little agitation or incon- 
venience as if I had been lying on my sofa. 

‘When I came on deck early on the 22d, 
we had already left the North Foreland and 
Margate behind us; on one side lay the island 
of Sheppy with its wooded hills, and shortly 
after the somewhat lower coast of Essex came 
in sight. Vessels of every kind swarmed 
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around us like sea-birds ; but when we reach- 
ed Gravesend, their number increased se 
much, and the beauty of the nearer and 
richly-cultivated shores became so much 
greater, that I was involuntarily overcome 
by wonder and emotion. Recollections of 
the gradual upward course by which this 
happy island had for eighteen centuries been 
advancing to a pitch of elevation unmatched 
in the history of the world ; of the deeds and 
the sufferings, the exertions and the errors, 
the wars and the conquests of her kings, her 
barons, her churchmen, and her people—all 
came crowding upon me. I enjoyed the de- 
light of that high and generous enthusiasm 
which the ordinary incidents of life cannot call 
forth, and my whole journey seemed to me to 
be justified and rewarded by this single hour. 
But this was only rendered possible by my 
having been for years at home in England, 
and my having attuned the strings of my head 
and heart for this Holian touch of external 
impressions, by solitary historic labour. I 
was much moved by the sight of Tilbury 
Fort, where, in 1588, the high-hearted Eliza- 
beth assembled and encouraged her troops, 
and thus caused the overthrow of Spain, and 
a new organization of the world. 

*“ From Tilbury to Woolwich the banks of 
the Thames are bare ; from Woolwich to 
Greenwich there are increasing signs of in- 
dustry and cultivation ; until, on arriving at 
the docks, you are borne along through ab- 
solute forests of ships. Compared with this, 
any thing of the kind that I have ever seen 
at Havre, Bordeaux, or Marseilles, is like a 
single room cut out of this immeasurable 
palace. It is true that here, as in Paris, the 
buildings are, at first sight, in no respect 
striking ; but their very peculiarities show 
a definite practical aim which distinguishes 
them from ordinary buildings, and gives them 
an interest of their own. If, however, the 
predominancy of mere utility and convenience, 
to the neglect of all considerations of beauty, 
be objected to English architecture, this 
crowd of ships is so far more striking and 
important a feature in the view, that all those 
of the land appear insignificant. 

‘‘ Here one sees that London is the real 
capital of the world ; not Paris—spite of the 
pretensions of its journalists and coteries. 
Paris is more pre-eminently the town, Ger- 
many the country, but London alone is en- 
titled to talk of being the world.” 

“ March 24th. | gratin give you much 
information at present on other points, for to- 
day the delivery of my letters of introduction 
begins. As to the first impression made by 
the city, the houses, the shops, &c., I can 
tell you much, and of a very favourable kind. 
Extent, circumference, quantity, are certain- 
ly by no means the measure of value or of 
excellence (either in cities, or im art or 
science); but, in this instance, the quantity, 
which surpasses that of all other cities in 
Europe, or indeed in the world, is of itself in 
the highest degree remarkable and imposing. 

Add to this, that in and with the quantity of 
London the quality also displays itself. Thus, 
or example, you perceive wealth growing out 
of the most varied and complicated activity, 









which demands and exercises both body and foggy, and icy cold—of course unpleasant in 


mind ; you perceive the talent of acquiring | the highest degree, now the wind has changed, 


and of enjoying; the security of property, |and it is become milder. The Museum alone 


widely diffused and deeply rooted amid these | is as cold as ever ; and thus, as in Paris, there 
masses. Destruction and decline are indeed |is every possible facility for catching cold. 1 
the lot of every thing human ; but oaks take | take, however, great precautions, and am a 
root, grow, and endure somewhat differently | very industrious eater of rhubarb tart. The 
from mushrooms. Does not Rome still stand, | first time this was offered me I was alarmed; 













after thousands of years of decay !—was not | 
her second life still more pregnant and power- 
ful than her first? And what has not Paris | 
withstood ? whereas London has hardly known | 
the touch of calamity. 


but it is not made of the root of the Asiatic, 
but of the stalk of the English rhubarb, and 
tastes very like apple tart—indeed apples are 
not unfrequently mixed with it. 

“This town is really immeasurable; and 


“ At the first glance Paris appears more | though perhaps there is no one point so beau- 


brilliant, elegant, and attractive than Lon- 
don ; but, on the other hand, that impression 


is to this, what the substitute is to the 


reality ; what the tastefully and skilfully plat- | 


ed ware is to the noble metal in the ore. 
These dingy walls bespeak far greater riches ; 
perhaps, too, an indifference to all the small 
expedients by which comparative poverty 
strives to diffuse an air of competence and of 


ment. In like manner, the noise and bustle 
of the streets has a totally distinct character ; 
in London it is always the tumult and cla- 
mour of business; in Paris, the obtrusive- 
ness and petulance of vanity ; in Naples, the 
throng of idleness; in Berlin, at the utmost, 
the naughty boys: suum cuique.” 

March 31st. ‘The author receives an in- 
vitation to dine, and thus remarks :—“ I ac- 
cepted his invitation to dinner, which was not 
own humble dipner the expense of this, it 
certainly cost more pounds per head than that 
does shillings. In the first place, the furni- 
ture of the rooms was antique ; hangings and 
furniture resplendent with silk and gold; the 
dinner service of silver, a silver hot plate un- 
der every plate, change of knives and silver 
forks with every dish, and of these dishes, as 
well as of the wines, a countless succession ; 
servants in full livery, and all in whne kid 
gloves. ‘Though I passed on all the strong 
wines, and drank but few of the healths or 
toasts, I yet drank too much. This was al- 
most inevitable, from the want of any drinks 
for quenching thirst, and the high seasoning 
of the dishes, which are almost as burning as 
the wines. Several times, when all the plates 
were removed, I thought the business was at 
an end, but in a minute the table was full 
again. At length we came to the rinsing the 
mouth ; but instead of rising after this opera- 
tion, it was only succeeded by new varieties 
of sweet dishes. Again the table was cleared, 
and a large silver basin was placed before 
one of the gentlemen. He poured a bottle of 
water into it, dipped in a corner of his nap- 
kin, and pushed the basin to me. It was 
filled with rose water, and was a new and 
very refreshing luxury to me. At length we 
arose ; but the ladies only left the room, and 
passed their time in amusement or ennui, 
while the gentlemen sat down again and did 
not rejoin the ladies for an hour. Cards were 
now introduced ; but I made my escape, mind- 
ful of the coming day, and got home about 
mnidnight. 

“ Till yesterday, the atmosphere was damp, 


elegance around it by dint of care and ornae | 


over till midnight. If I am to infer from my | 


tiful and so rich as the Pont des Arts in Paris, 
|or the exit from the Linden in Berlin; yet, 
on the other hand, fresh masses and rows of 
houses, palaces, shops, &c., continually arise 
|before you. The number of coaches and 
| equipages far exceeds all that can be seen in 
other cities ; and you are led to think some- 
thing extraordinary is going on in this or that 
street, whereas it is only the daily customary 
routine. ‘That so many human beings can 
i live together in such a space, carry on their 
| occupations, and procure food, seems, in spite 
of all explanations, a miracle, and indicates a 
pitch of civilisation compared to which the 
latifundia are at best but grazing grounds 
and sheep walks. All the continental capi- 
tals are capitals of one country only ; London 
is the capital of Great Britain, and of so many 
other countries beside; and it is, at the same 
time, the greatest commercial city in the 
world. In this union of metropolitan and 
commercial city lies its peculiar character— 
its exhaustless principle of life and increase. 
Madrid, Paris, Rome, Vienna, Berlin, &c., 
are capitals, and act only as such; they are 
not, from their very position, power, and in- 
dustry, also essentially commercial cities. 
Petersburg has some resemblance with Lon- 
don, but is far from being equally favoured 
by climate and situation. 

“ A great and peculiar beauty of London 
is the number of the squares. ‘They are not, 
as in Berlin, given up to hucksters and sol- 
diers, or to horse-breakers and grooms; but, 
leaving the broad streets for such uses, they 
are enclosed with elegant iron railings, and 
the fine green turf in the inside (already 
beautiful) is intersected with gravel walks, 
and adorned with trees, flowers, and shrubs. 

“ These squares, however, are far surpassed 
by the parks. Regent’s Park, with its sur- 
rounding terraces and mansions, is alone of 
great extent and magnificence, and none but 
a frozen stockfish could really put in practice 
the nil admirari while looking at it.” 

April 7. “S——’s caution, ‘That one 
must go every where in a carriage, or one 
passes for nobody,’ is either an old fable, or 
an antiquated truth. Judging by the descrip- 
tions and the warnings that one often hears 
in Germany, or receives on the road, one 
must needs believe that most Englishmen are 
fools themselves, or take foreigners to be so. 
This is mere absurd talk. ‘They are, in all 
respects, as reasonable as other reasonable 
men in Europe; and whatever their peculiari- 
ties or their prejudices on this point may be, 
they do not manifest them. So, too, in their 
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dress; there is nothing remarkable; and even | more elegant than in ours. The stairs and| among you who have sufficient opportunity 
the great talk about their extravagant supply | floors are usually covered with handsome car- 


of clean linen is groundless. I see what [| 
have seen every where else, all possible gra- 
dations of fine and coarse linen; and, indeed, 
the frequent use of cotton would greatly shock 
our female critics. The French and Germans 
are not a whit worse provided with clean 
linen ; 
clean linen is soon dirty, and therefore must 
be very frequently changed. For the same 
reason hands and face must be oftener washed 
than elsewhere. If I go out clean, and re- 
turn in an hour, I am certain to see a dozen 
black spots on my face. 


ceives, as if one were in danger of being, if 


not maltreated, at least insulted and laughed 
at, in the streets. I have purposely asked 
information of all kinds of people of every 
class, from the most elegant-looking down to 


luxury. 


pets, and even my lodging is not without this 
The Berlin houses have a more 


‘cheerful aspect from their gay and various 


the only difference is, that in London | 


colours. But if people attempted to wash or | 
colour the houses here, they would very soon | 
be blackened again. 

April 13th. “I went yesterday, on a most 
beautiful morning, down Oxford street, and | 
through Hyde Park, to Kensington, to break- | 
fast with Mr. S. The distance is about the | 
same as from my house in Berlin, to Charlot- | 
tenburg. The young green was shooting up 


/on every side in spite of the chilly mornings 
“ Just as absurd are the cautions one re- | 


and evenings ; the turf already wears its Eng- | of all, is neglected ; far from it; 


lish hue. 


treading upon it, as with t 


to observe, whether the instruction given in 
/many schools is, in fact, meet and convenient? 
In the building about to be erected here, 1 


| have not the smallest reason for dre -ading 


} 


There is no prohibition against | that it is too often given with reference, 


that it will be otherwise. But I speak in the 
| hearing of persons who may be active in the 
management of schools elsewhere ; and they 
will excuse me for saying, that many are con- 
ducted at present so as to afford melane holy 
proof that the instruction is neither met nor 
| convenient for the pupils there taught, nor, 
indeed, for the human mind in any rank or 
| condition of socie ty. I am not going to say 
that religious instruction, the most important 
but | affirm 
less 


us, which shows | to the affections, to the imagination, ond to 


| how confidently an after-growth is reckoned | the practical duties, than to subtile distine- 


. } 
coal-heavers and errand-boys; and, in every 


instance, it was given with a readiness, ful- 


| finest trees are in Ke *nsington gi ardens. 


ness, and accuracy, such as it is difficult for |i 
a foreigner to find in any other country. Some 
even accompanied me, without asking for, or 
thinking of, any pecuniary reward ; and, on | 
one occasion, a man who had told me left, by | 
mistake, instead of right, ran after me to cor- | 


rect his error. 

“The grand question of using or not using 
a carriage thus falls entirely to the ground. 
In the first place, the incessant noise of car- 
riages of all sorts renders it impossible that 
the people you go to see should know how 
their visiters come. And am I to imagine that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the speaker of 
the house of commons, and esd Holland, are 
persons likely to take me for a rich man, be- 
cause I am jelted to their doors in a hackney- 
coach, or to think me the worse company 
because I come on foot? And so I do here as 
I do elsewhere: 
great, and the weather is good, I walk; if I 
Jose too much time in walking, or the wea- 
ther is bad, I ride.” 

April 12th. “In the course of delivering 
letters, which I do by way of necessary ex- 
ercise, I went for the first time through Tor- 
rington, Woburn, Gordon, Tavistock, Russel, 


| road from Dessau to Wortitz. 


if the distance is not too} 


upon: on the contrary, children play about, | 
and enormously fat sheep graze at will. Hyde | 
Park is little more than a large meadow. The | 
There | 
is no trace of that elegance ‘of detail which | 
delights one so much in the Tuileries and the 
Luxembourg ; but on the other hand, the ex- 


| 


(tions in points of doctrine, and to facts in 
Scripture history, of which a knowledge may 
be brought out by a catechetical process. 
This error, great though it be, ought to be 
looked at with indulge nce, because it is a 


| tempting thing for tes achers unduly to exer- 


cise the unde rstanding and memory, inas- 


tent is far greater, and the general effect far! much as progress in the departments in which 


more rural rand natural. It is rather to be| 
compared with our Thiergarten, or with the | 
The portion 
of the royal family which appears to be most 
popular lives at Kensington; namely, the 
Duke of Sussex, the Duc hess of Kent, and 
the Princess Victoria.” 


To be continued 
= 


From the Churchman. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


We find in the British Magazine an address | 
delivered by this distinguished poet, on occa- 


sion of laying the foundation-stone of a large | 


school about to be erected in the village of jurious. 
The school was en- | 


Bowness, Windermere. 


| dowed so early as in the reign of Charles II., | 
but the building, having fallen to decay, is to! 


and Bloomsbury squares, and discovered, with | 


fresh astonishment, a whole city of the most 
beautiful streets, squares, and gardens. But 
the greater part of the new buildings, al- 


adorned with pillars and other decorations, 


be replaced by the new edifice on a greatly 
enlarged scale, and with the most liberal and 
spacious accommodations, at the sole expense | c 
of John Bolton, Esq., a resident of Liverpool. 
The original trust deed directed that the fund 
should be used “ for the finding and mainte- 


| . 
‘nance of an able schoolmaster, for teaching 


i lets in grammar, w riting, reading, and other | 
though they present a wide and stately front | 


are divided into many comparatively small | 


and narrow houses. Most of the houses 
have but three windows, and 
inhabited by only one family, who are more 


usually tenants than proprietors of it. The | 


each house is) 


' of said youth,” &c. 


and instructing of youth within the said ham- 


good learning and discipline meet and conve- 
nient for them, for the honour of God, and 
for the better advancement and preferment 
These requirements fur- 
nished Wordsworth with the theme of his ad- 


\dress. We give a part of it, merely premising | 


that we do not understand what is said re- 


English like better to disperse themselves | specting § Scriptural facts, &c. as designed to 
through three stories, than to inhabit a large} disparage the distinguishing truths “of the 
suite of apartments, and endure strange occu- | Scripture, or its history as a vehicie of com- 


pants above and below them. Hence | persons 


municating them, but as designed simply to 


even in moderate circumstances, at Berlin, | urge the importance of rendering these truths, 


seem, when they throw open their rooms, to 
have larger and better habitations than here, 
where the dining-room is usually below, the 
sitting-room on the first, and the bed-room 
on the second floor. On the other hand, the 
hall and staircase of these houses are far 


however taught, as far as possible influential 
on the affections. 

“Now, my friends and neighbours, much 
as we must admire the zeal and activity 
which have of late years been shown in the 
teaching of youth, I will candidly ask those 


these faculties are employed is most oby iously 
praved to the teacher himself, and most flat- 


| teringly exhibited to the inspectors of schools 
and casual lookers on. 


A still more lament- 
able error, which proceeds much from the 
same cause, is an overstrained application to 
mental processes of arithmetic and mathema- 
tics; and a too minute attention to depart- 
ments of natural and civil history. How much 
of trick may mix with this we will not ask, but 
the display of precocious intellectual power 
in these branches is often astonishing ; and 
in proportion as it is so, may, for the most 
part, be pronounced not only ‘useless but in- 
The training that fits a boxer for 
victory in the ring, gives him strength that 
cannot, and is not required to be kept up for 
ordinary labour, and often lays the foundation 
for subsequent weakness and fatal disease. 
In like manner there being in after-life no 
call for these extraordinary powers of mind, 
and little use for the knowledge, the powers 
decay, and the knowledge within drops off. 


| Here is then not only a positive injury, but a 





loss of opportunities for culture of intellect 
and acquiring information, which, as being in 
a course of regular demand, would be here- 
after the one strengthened and the other na- 
turally increased. All this mischief, my 
friends, originates in a decay of that feeling 
which our fathers had uppermost in their 
hearts, viz. that the business of education 
should be conducted for the honour of God. 
And here I must direct your attention to a 
fundamental mistake, by which this age, so 
distinguished for its marvellous progress in 
arts and sciences, is unhappily characterised 

—a mistake manifested in the use of the 
word education, which is habitually confound. 
ed with twilion or school instruction; this is 
indeed a very important part of education, 
but when it is taken for the whole, we are 
deceived and betrayed. Education, according 
to the derivation of the word, and in the only 
use of which it is strictly justifiable, compre- 
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hends all those processes and influences, come | passages of Scripture were read, and the poet} of France that operation takes place in Oc- 











from whence they may, that conduce to the | thus describes what followed :— tober. 

best development of the bodily powers, and} yn... haceling dows to heaven's eternal King, __ If it were a possible thing to extract the 
of the moral, intellectual, and spiritual facul- The saint, the father, and the husband prays ; juice of a crop of beets as soon as they are 
ties which the position of the individual ad-| Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing, out of the ground, the produce would be much 
mits of. In this just and high sense of the That thus they all shall meet in future days: greater than when they or a great part of 


word, the education of a sincere Christian, There ever bask in uncreated rays, 


. Charicti No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear ; 
° > % . * * ° 
and a good member of society upon Christian} = q ogether hymning their Creator’s praise, 


them are kept for several months unworked. 
But the sugar manufacturer is always forced 


principles, does not terminate with his youth, In such society, yet still more dear; to keep for several months, a great part 
but goes on to the last moment of his con-} While circling time moves round in an eternal| which has not been submitted to the opera- 
scious earthly existence—an education not sphere.” tion. It is necessary, therefore, to place 
for a time, but for eternity. To education | — them in some safe place, where they may be 
like this is indispensably necessary, as co- From the Commercial Herald of the 15th inst, | found when wanted, free from rot and fer- 
operating with schoolmasters and ministers . 7, . | mentation, that is to say, before the plant has 
of the gospel, the never-ceasing vigilance of| Extract of a letter froma gentleman in Paris.| suffered either vegetation or any internal 
parents; not so much exercised in superadding}| CULTIVATION OF THE SUGAR BEET. movement. 


their pains to that of the schoolmaster or mi- 
nister in teaching lessons or catechisms, or preservation of beet: first, that they may be 
by enforcing maxims or precepts, (though| This plant requires light ground, that has| kept in a place sufficiently dry to prevent rot- 
this part of their duty ought to be habitually | some depth. Those who cultivate it regularly, | ting without being hot enough to promote ve- 
kept in mind,) but by care over their own) give it one ploughing before winter, and an-| getation, or fermentation—second, that they 
conduct. It is through the silent operation | other in February or in the course of March:| be completely sheltered from frost. What- 
of example in their own well regulated be-| it is then harrowed in order to make it as| ever part is touched by it, is lost for the fa- 
haviour, and by accustoming their children| smooth as possible. It should not be sown} brication of sugar. 

early to the discipline of daily and hourly life | till the frost is no longer to be feared—it| An arpent of land, that is to say, 1344 
in such offices and employments as the situa-/may be sown, according to circumstances,| square fathoms of six feet (French) square 
tion of the family requires, and as are suit-| from the end of March to the end of May. It| produces 20,000 pounds weight of the root. 
able to tender years, that parents become in- | is sown either by scattering like wheat, or in | 
finitely the most important tutors of their | furrows, regularly distanced, say nine inches 


Two conditions are indispensable for the 
(SILESIAN BEET.) 


children, without appearing, or positively apart. The first mode (like wheat) is much Communication. 
meaning, to be so. This education of circum- | quicker—the second more profitable. It saves “THE FRIEND.” 


stances has happily, in this district, not yet! one good half of the seed which is used for Il hi , 

been much infringed upon by experimental | the first mode. The seed thus sowed, and | ove ¢ ts quarto of eight pages. It comes 
novelties; parents here are anxious to send | covered by something like an inch of ground, to me in my solitude, a welcome messenger 
their offspring to those schools where know-| soon makes its appearance. When the sprouts | from the busy world,—not a political baro- 
ledge substantially useful is inculcated, and | are four or five inches from the ground, it is| aenen, registering the fluctuating hopes and 
those arts most carefully taught for which in| proper to thin them, that is to say, to prick | an of hostile peairyre Moot a broker's list 
after-life there will be most need. This is/ out the excess of the plant which may injure | ° stocks and notes and exchanges,—not m 
especially true of the judgments of parents|the growth of those which you wish to re- | weakly periodical, with column after column 
respecting the instruction of their daughters, main, and care must be had to suppress such | filled with the sickly sentiment and unnatural 
which J know they would wish to be confined plants as are less heaithy and vigorous, and | contrivances called love tales,—nor with 
to reading, writing, and arithmetic, and plain preserve those that are more so. abortive essays at poetry; but healthful in 
needle-work, or any other art favourable to| When the plant has been thus thinned, or | morals, and fervent mn pecty, exemplifying 
economy and home comforts. Their shrewd ‘while you are thinning it, it should be weeded, | the power of religion in the lives of its pro- 
sense perceives that hands full of employ-| with . weeding hook or a hoe—this is done | fessors, and advocating those noble principles 
ment, and a head not above it, afford the best| here to advantage, by a weeder, drawn by a of Christianity lost sight of in the dark ages, 
protection against restlessness and discontent, | horse. This weeding operation must be "re- wat which, in = hold they have taken of the 
and all the perilous temptations to which, | peated two or three times while the plant re- | ee - oes ,~ evidence of their 
through them, youthful females are exposed. | mains in the ground to prevent wild plants | continued vitality. ts marriage record 
It is related of Burns, the celebrated Scotish | from injuring the growth of the beet and Poa full ee ae benison upon the linked 
poet, that once, while in the company of a} choking it. | lives it notices, whilst the proximate obituary 
friend he was looking from an eminence over} When the seed has been thrown on the dims the just brightened eye, and — 
a wide tract of country, he said, that the sight | ground in the common way, like wheat, it like the ate — “ E bilip, that we too 
of so many smoking cottages gave a pleasure | often happens that several parts have received — mortal. ape sting it opens the book of 
to his mind that none could understand a seed ; in this case, the best of the plants | nature with the key of aa to illustrate 
had not witnessed, like himself, the happiness | that have been taken from those places which | the force and beauty of as cripture passage, 
and worth which they contained. How were|had too many, are to be picked and placed | ° the skill and wisdom of the mighty Archi- 


these happy and worthy people educated ! By |where they are wanted; but to have them| tect. 

the influence of hereditary good example at | succeed, care should be taken that the root | “ Tt draws intelligence from every clime, 
home, and by their parochial schoolmasters | should stand upright in the hole made to re-| And spreads the honey of its deep research, 
opening the way for the admonitions and ex-| ceive it. If the weather continues long dry, A rich repest forme. 


hortations of their clergy; that was a time) jit would be well to water it. During the} The British Classic (alas that it is so) has 
when knowledge was perhaps better than | vegetation of beets, care should be taken to| ceased to draw from the rich mine of “ our 
now distinguished from smatterings of in-| prevent the leaves being taken off; the growth| mother tongue,” the invaluable treasures of 
formation, and when knowledge was more} of the plant would be injured by it, and the| intellect and piety. The Watchman fails to 
thought of in due subordination to wisdom. | loss of the root would be greater than the| announce the rapid flight of time, and the 
How was the evening before the Sabbath | profit that would accrue from the leaves be-| “all’s well,” or the dangers of the passing 
then spent by the families among which the/|ing taken to feed the cattle, of which cows| hour. Death has long since terminated the 
poet was brought up? He has himself told| and other animals are quite greedy. “Rambles of a Naturalist ;” and, more re- 
us in imperishable verse. The Bible was} The beets ought always to be gathered be-| cently, he has unstrung a harp of poesy from 
brought forth, and after the father of the fa-| fore the frost or frost-time has come, to avoid| which, at the bidding of the gifted author of 
mily had reverently laid aside his bonnet,|the danger of losing the crop. In every part|“ Scraps from my Port Folio,” flowed keen 
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satiric verse, and moral lays, and holier me- 
lodies. Huber, whose articles on entomology, 
gleaned with fidelity from the long and varied 
and accurate observations of naturalists, were 
so full of curious information,—he too, abash- 
ed perhaps by the incredulous amazement of 
some of his readers, has laid aside his pen. 
Other valued contributors have also discon- 
tinued or become dilatory in their labours, 
yet it is pleasant to observe, that notwith- 
standing this falling off, “The Friend” does 
not decline in interest, but gives indications 
of perennial vigour. 

have sometimes thought that, independent 
of its moral and religious, certainly its most 
important, influences, it is calculated to bind 
our society together, by giving to its mem- 
bers a common literature. ‘They may be 
widely separated and for a long time enjoy 
no personal intercourse, yet when they meet 
they will find that they have had “ common 
objects in the world of mind,” and even the 
farmer, “‘ whose talk is (proverbially) of bul- 
locks,”* is able to participate in the intel- 
lectual pleasures of those whose “ wisdom 
cometh by opportunity of leisure.” His child- 
ren, if imbued with the spirit of this valuable 
periodical, wherever they may go, are fitted 
for the enjoyment of Quaker society, nor can 
they fail to become possessed of much valua- 
ble general knowledge. Let me then urge 
upon my brethren of this class this additional 
motive for sustaining “The Friend.” It is 
one in my estimation of no trivial importance, 
though it is not by any means the most 
powerful. Vervs. 


* For a curious epitome of a farmer’s life, see Ec- 
clesiasticus, 38th chapter. 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE PLAGUES OF EGYPT; 


OR ,Gon’s PROVIDENCE MAGNIFIED IN THE CARE OF HIS 
CHOSEN. 


When darkness over Egypt reigned, 
A darkness to be felt, 
ight sweetly shone round Goshen still— 
The tents where Israel dwelt. 

Awe.struck, the Egyptians silent lay, 
They rose not from their place ; 

God's finger had been o’cr their land, 
And left a fearful trace. 

The very idols which they served 
A gioom around them threw, 

The stream they worshipped turned to blood, 
The sun his light withdrew. 

But Pharaoh’s heart was hardened still, 
He let not Israel go, 

Until Jehovah, King of Kings, 
Struck the last fearful blow. 

The first-born on the kingly throne, 
The first born in the hall, 

God sent his awful mandate forth, 
And death passed over all. 


No house remained in this proud land 
Which mourned not for its dead, 

And every street was filled with gloom, 
And every heart with dread. 


At midnight was the message sent : 
It was an awful hour, 
Proclaiming man’s impotency, 
And God’s eternal power. 
The mighty monarch, struck with awe, 
Dismissed the people then, 
Contending with Omnipotence, 
He felt, indeed was vain. 


And how was Israel employed, 
When light around them shone? 
They then prepared the paschal lamb, 

Ard stood with sandals on; 


Staves in their hands, loins girded too, 
They waited the command 

To throw their loosened shackles off, 
And seek the promised land. 


But first they ate the passover, 
And freely sprinkled round 

The blood of an unblemished lamb 
In whom no spot was found. 

And the destroying angel passed 
Harmless o'er every door 

Whose sideposts, and whose lintels too, 
Faith’s striking symbol bore. 


Now let us pause and ask our hearts 
If we have aught to learn, 

If very many teaching things 
We cannot here discern ? 

Is there not darkness to be felt 
In Egypt at this hour? 

And does she not refuge to bow 
Before Jehovah’s power ? 

And oh ! when God’s own Israel 
Would break the oppressor’s chain, 

Does she approach his sacred throne 
And supplicate in vain ? 

Ah, no! upon the captive still 
Is poured a flood of light, 

While he prepares for better worlds 
To take his joyous flight. 

His bonds are burst—he only waits 
The Omnipotent command 

To journey forth—his armour’s on, 
His staff within his hand. 

Not settled down in carnal ease, 
This world is not his home, 

A pilgrim and a stranger here, 
He seeks for ove to come. 

Christ is his holy passover, 
He has a part in Him— 

For he applies his blood, in faith, 
To purify from sin. 


But oh! with very bitter herbs 
It must be eaten still ; 

Suffering is yet the lot of those 
Who do their Muster’s will. 


And let the Christian not forget, 
Israel was bid to stay 
Within the shelter of the tent 
Until the opening day. 
And God is now His people’s tent, 
In Him may we abide— 
Then though the faith will oft be proved, 
The patience oft be tried, 


An hour of sweet release wiLL come, 
And all the pilgrim band, 

By flame and cloud alternate led, 
Attain the promised land. 

And wearing there the crown of joy, 
And carrying too the palm, 

Eternally ascribe the praise 
To God and to the Lamb. 


ANNA. 
6th mo. 1836. 


THE FRIEND. | 


SIXTH MONTH, 25, 1836. 


By information derived from several 
Friends who attended the late yearly meet- 
ing for New England, it was held much to 
the satisfaction of those in attendance—com- 
mencing as usual with the meeting of minis- 
ters and elders, at Portsmouth, on the 11th 
of the present month. On first day, the 12th, 
meetings for worship were held at this place 
and at Newport; at the latter a large con- 
course assembled, ministers from several 


other yearly meetings being also there. On 
the succeeding day the general yearly meet- 
ing was opened, and epistles from other simi- 
lar bodies were received. ‘The state of the 
Society within their limits underwent an in- 
vestigation, in which several testimonies em- 
braced in the queries were enforced, and coun- 
sel extended to encourage the members in 
the faithful discharge of their duties. 

A document declaratory of some of the 
fundamental principles of Christianity as held 
by the Society, and in opposition to senti- 
ments recently inculcated in divers publica- 
tions repugnant to its faith on those points, 
was adopted by the meeting, and directed to 
be printed and circulated throughout its 
branches. The subject of more fully accom- 
modating the members by holding the yearly 
meeting in a more convenient and accessible 
location having for several years engaged its 
attention, a report was made by a committee 
which had it in charge proposing sucha change, 
which was adopted by the meeting; and the 
subject again referred to the committee to 
suggest next year a suitable place, and to pre- 
pare an estimate of the cost of the requisite 
buildings. 

A larger number of members than usual 
attended on this occasion, embracing many 
of the younger part of the Society, and an 
affectionate feeling and respect for each 
other’s sentiments marked their proceedings; 
the concerns of the church were managed 
with much unanimity, and it was believed 
that under the continued blessing of its ador- 
able Head, such annual convocations tend to 
bind Friends together, and strengthen them 
in their endeavours to promote the spreading 
of the kingdom of Christ. 

We conclude to-day the extracts from J. 
Pedder’s correspondence relative to beet su- 
gar, and have also, at the request of a friend 
to the proposed experiment, inserted a letter 
on the culture and management of the root, 
which ought to be read in connection with 
the other. 


Marriep on third day, the 7th of 6th month, at 
Friends’ meeting-house, on New street, Philadelphia, 


Tuomas Loyp, Jr. to Mary P., daughter of the late 
Benjumin Cresson. 


—————— Ns 


Diep in this city, on sixth day, the 10th instant, 
Asranam H. Wootman, in the 18th year of his age. 

Diep, on the 17th instant, at her residence near Pur- 
chase, West Chester county, New York, Mary Car- 
PENTER, wife of Thomas Carpenter, in the 58th year of 
her age. 

The removal of this dear Friend from a militant, as 
we humbly believe, to a triumphant state, has left a 
void that must be long felt, not only by her own family, 
but by the Society of Friends, of which she was a fai 
ful and constant member. Gentle, amiable, and unas- 
suming, in her disposition, and concerned to live under 
the government of the Holy Spirit, few persons have 
exhibited a brighter example or been more generally 
beloved. She filled the important station of an elder 
in the church with much acceptance to her friends. 

During a protracted illness she was eminently sup- 
ported by that Divine power in which she had lon; 
confided—calm, serene, and relying on the merits an 
the mercy of our Holy Redeemer for salvation, it was 
a privilege to visit her; the sweetness of her spirit 
and her entire resignation to the Divine will seeming 


emphatically to say, “See in what peace a Christian 
can die.” 
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